THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Burke's oratory was reminiscent of whisky and potatoes.
The dandies of Brooks's and White's laughed at his large
spectacles, ill-fitting brown coat, and bob-wig. In office
Burke was a definite liability, for he always allowed his
heart to control his head, and during his second term at
the Pay Office, in 1783, he caused the administration of
which he was a member grave embarrassment by re-
instating two officials who had been discharged by his
predecessor for malversation.
The country knew nothing of all this. It read the
Reflections on the French Revolution, then the Appeal from
New to Old Whigs, and the Letters on a Regicide Peace with
increasing approval. The romantic Irishman was saying
exactly what the English thought, but could not express.
By now they hated the French Revolution and all its
works, and here was Burke telling them why they hated
it. As his prophecies came true the ordinary man rallied
to him, and even the politicians were affected. The
Whigs broke up, and the Duke of Portland, Windham,
and others crossed the floor, and Burke took his seat on
the Treasury Bench. In 1797 he died, and when Canning
heard what had happened, he wrote, "There is only one
piece of news, but that is news for the world, Burke is
dead." The fact that Britain entered the war against
France at all was due, not to sentiment, but to the French
invasion of the Low Countries; that she entered it with
enthusiasm was due to Burke.
The work that had been begun by Burke was continued
by another Irishman, George Canning, in the Anti-
Jacobin, albeit on a more popular plane. Canning was
one of those "new men" to whom the collapse of the Whig
oligarchy was giving their opportunity. His immediate
forebears were Ulster squires, but his father had been
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